Frisian 

Frisian belongs, together with *English, to the North Sea subgroup of the West 
*Germanic languages. Its natural habitat stretches from Holland to Denmark 
along the North Sea coast where the Frisians have survived as a seagoing and 
trading nation for 2,000 years, along the periphery of a succession of more power- 
ful states. 

The three varieties of Frisian 

There are today three distinct, and not mutually intelligible, varieties of Frisian (see 
map 5): (i) West Frisian (in Frisian, Frysk), in the province of Friesland (Fryslan), 
including the islands of Terschelling (Skylge) and Schiermonnikoog 
(Skiermuntseach), in the Netherlands, with some 400,000 speakers; (ii) East Frisian 
(sometimes referred to as Saterlandic), around the villages of Ramsloh, Striicklingen 
and Scharrel in Saterland, near Oldenburg in Lower Sakony, in NW Germany 
(about 1,000 speakers); and (iii) North Frisian (Frasch), on the islands of Sylt (Sol), 
Fohr (Feer), Amrum (Omram), Hooge and Heligoland (Deat Lun) and part of the 
west coast of Schleswig-Holstein in northern Germany, south of the Danish border 
(9,000 speakers). 
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Dutch equivalents of West Frisian place-names 
Fryslan: Friesland 
Ljouwert: Leeuwarden 
Skiermuntseach: Schiermonnikoog 
Skylge: Terschelling 
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Map 5 The Frisian-speaking areas 



Periodization 

The history of Frisian is usually divided into three periods; (i) Old Frisian, up to 
1500; (ii) Middle Frisian, from 1500 to 1800; (iii) Modern Frisian, from 1800 to the 
present. 

Old Frisian 

During the Roman period, as we know from the works of Pliny, Tacitus and Ptolemy, 
Frisia Magna extended from the Rhine to the Weser. Of the language of that period, 
nothing remains other than a few problematic runic inscriptions (see *Runes). 

Throughout the Middle Ages, Frisian trade flourished across the Mare Frisicum 
and traces of extensive contact with the Anglo-Saxon (see under ^English) and 
# Scandinavian languages can be found in the Frisian language today. From the 
7th c. onwards, the Frisians began to settle on the Danish islands, moving later on to 
the coast of Schleswig, which in due course led to the separate development of North 
Frisian. From the year 695, when Willebrord became the first bishop of the Frisians 
in Utrecht, they were Christianized and were subsequently incorporated into the 
Carolingian empire. Frisian law and liberty were codified in 802 in Charlemagne's 
Lex Frisionum. In Alfrid's Life of Liudger (9th c), the blind bard Bernlef is 
mentioned but of the oral literature of his days nothing has survived. 

The main body of Old Frisian texts is preserved in a number of manuscript codices 
in Latin script, dating from the 13th to the 16th centuries and containing legal docu- 
ments such as statutes, charters, letters and contracts. The language of these 
documents has some characteristic literary features (rhythm, alliteration, metaphor) 
and they also contain interesting non-legal material such as sagas, riddles and a frag- 
ment of a psalm translation. 

From the 13th c. onwards there was steady geographical, social and functional 
decline of Frisian, under pressure from its continental neighbours, the emerging 
*German and *Dutch languages. In Germany, East Frisian was largely ousted by 
Low German in the 15th c. In the Netherlands, where Frisian, Saxon and Frankish 
elements merged into what eventually became the Dutch language, the West Frisian 
language area was gradually reduced to the present-day province of Friesland, which 
was incorporated into the Habsburg Empire in 1524. In the domain of public admin- 
istration this led to the complete replacement of Frisian by Dutch; the last official 
document in Frisian dates from 1573. 

Middle Frisian 

In the Middle Frisian period (1500-1800), the East and North Frisian dialects 
survived as spoken vernaculars while Low German continued to expand. The West 
Frisians joined the Dutch Republic and were faced, in the 17th c, with the rise of 
Holland and Amsterdam as the new economic, political, cultural and linguistic centre 
of gravity. Along with intense cultivation and promotion of the Dutch language, this 
generated in Holland a persistent tradition of ridicule aimed at Frisian and Frisian- 
speakers. Within the federal Dutch Republic, however, Friesland retained its 



sovereignty. It had its own centre of culture and government in the capital, 
Leeuwarden (Ljouwert), and a centre of learning, from 1585 to 1811, in the 
University of Franeker (Frjentsjer). 

The linguistic situation in Friesland from the late 16th c. onwards was one of func- 
tional and social diglossia. Dutch was the language of law, of public administration, 
and of the upper strata of society. In the towns, we find the early beginnings of a 
Dutch-Frisian Creole, the so-called Stedsk or 'Town Frisian', which is really a Dutch 
dialect with a Frisian substrate. Dutch also became the language of the Church, 
especially after the promulgation of the Dutch State Bible of 1637. At the same time, 
West Frisian continued to be in daily use as the spoken vernacular of the common 
people in the countryside, which was protected by its geographical isolation. 

An important development in this period is the coming of age of West Frisian liter- 
ature. The central figure is the Renaissance poet Gysbert Japicx (1603-66), who 
adapted the models of his contemporaries in Dutch Golden Age literature and set 
out to emulate their efforts at language cultivation. His Fryske Rymlerije ('Frisian 
Poetry') (1668) demonstrated that Frisian could very well be used for literary and 
cultural expression, and constitutes the high point of Middle Frisian literature. 
Japicx's work established a clear supradialectal literary standard for West Frisian and 
has been an inspiration for all subsequent revivals of Frisian literature in the 19th 
and 20th centuries. 

In the 18th c. Frisian literature went into decline. Intellectuals like the Frisian 
noblemen Willem and Onno Zwier van Haren became leading authors in Dutch, 
starting a long line of authors from Friesland who have made major contributions to 
Dutch literature in later centuries. In 1795 the old federal structure of the Dutch 
Republic gave way to a new unitary state, which put an end to Frisiao sovereignty. 
From then on, Dutch was strongly promoted as the national standard language. 

Modern Frisian (East and North Frisian) 

In the Modern Frisian period, the East Frisians in Saxony were incorporated into 
Prussia in 1815, followed in 1866, after three wars over Schleswig-Holstein, by the 
North Frisians. For both, the main trend since then has been a shift from speaking 
Frisian first to Low German and then to High German. As a result, East Frisian, 
which died out on the German islands at the beginning of the 20th c, is now on the 
verge of extinction in Saterland. In North Friesland, the shift to German has been 
exacerbated by a range of social factors: the lack of a written standard, with North 
Frisian divided into ten different, mutually unintelligible dialects; its general lack of 
prestige and its absence from the mass media and the schools; the need to emigrate 
in search of employment; the large influx of non-Frisian-speakers, which has made 
German the dominant lingua franca; the complex patterns of multilingualism 
involving North Frisian, Danish, Jutish and Low German in linguistic competition 
with High German, the national standard language. While some poetry in North 
Frisian exists, notably the work of Jaans Mungard (1886-1944), one has to turn to a 
19th-c. German novel, Theodor Storm's Der Schimmelreiter (The Ghost Rider') 
(1888), for a literary account of North Frisian life in former times. Since 1964, the 



North Frisian Institute in Bredstedt (Braist) has been active in developing language 
courses, compiling dictionaries and describing dialects. But all in all, North Frisian, 
while still taught in about 30 schools, may well like East Frisian disappear within a 
generation. 

Modem Frisian (West Frisian) 

In the Netherlands, the modern development of West Frisian has taken a different 
course. Since 1814 Friesland has been a province of the Kingdom of the Netherlands 
and Dutch therefore was - and is - the dominant official language of administration, 
the law, the Church and education. It is also the dominant language in the upper 
strata of society. Within this basic political setting, however, the West Frisian 
language has managed more or less to hold its own. In this respect, it has greatly bene- 
fited from the activities of the Frisian Movement. 

In the early 19th c. the Frisian Movement was part of the wider Germanic revival, 
inspired by Romanticism, after the Napoleonic era. Following Herder and the 
Grimm brothers, the Selskipfoar Fryske Taelen Skriftekennisse ('Society for Frisian 
Language and Literature'), founded in 1844, advocated the use of Frisian in the 
theatre, song and literature, and in education. To this end, it took many important 
initiatives, such as the production of a grammar, an orthography, a dictionary, and a 
scholarly journal in Frisian. Throughout the 19th c. Frisian literature and popular 
culture flourished, with a succession of leading writers, in particular the Halbertsma 
brothers, Waling Dykstra, and Piter Jelles Troelstra. The classic work of this litera- 
ture is the collection of poems and stories in the Halbertsmas' Ritnen en Teltsjes 
('Rhymes and Tales') (1871). There is a strong romantic impulse, too, in the famous 
hoax of Thet Oera Linda Bok ('The Oera Linda Book') (1872), a mythical account of 
Frisian origins in Atlantis, claiming that the ancient civilizations of Greece, India and 
the Incas all descended from the Frisians. 

At the end of the 19th c. the world economic and agrarian crisis led to a mass 
exodus. Many Frisians emigrated to the USA, many found employment in 
Amsterdam or in the Dutch colonial empire in the East Indies (now Indonesia). The 
poet and politician Troelstra left Friesland to become leader, from 1897 until 1925, 
of the new national Labour Party in the Dutch parliament. 

In Friesland, the early 20th c. brought the Young Frisian Movement of 1915, led 
by Douwe Kalma. The renewed efforts for cultural, linguistic and political rights for 
the Frisians achieved a number of successes: in 1928 the Centre for Frisian Language 
Learning, AFUK, was founded, in 1933 the New Testament was translated into 
Frisian, in 1937 Frisian was recognized as an optional school subject, and in 1938 the 
Fryske Akademy was founded in Leeuwarden as a centre for research into Frisian 
language, culture, history, law and folklore. 

During the Second World War, the Nazi occupiers managed to seduce a few 
Frisian nationalists with promises of Frisian autonomy, but on the whole the Frisian 
movement steered clear of these delusions. After the war, it took the Frisian language 
riots of 195 1 to restart the process of recognition that had begun earlier in the century. 
This has led to a gradual recognition of Frisian in education (1955), the courts (1956), 



the churches (in the 1970s), and in government and administration (1986). Frisian is 
now the second official language in the Netherlands (1970). In these various domains, 
official recognition is followed up by an active language policy, prepared with the 
help of advice from the Frisian Language Board, established in 1984. Frisian 
language courses and teaching materials are produced; there is a new official orth- 
ography ( 1 980); the Fryske Akademy is publishing an 1 8-volume scholarly dictionary 
of the language and regularly carries out sociolinguistic research into the changing 
situation of Frisian in the province. In 1992 Frisian was recognized as an official 
minority language in the EU and the Fryske Akademy is actively involved in the EU 
Mercator-Education network. 

The 20th c. has brought a lively production of literature in Frisian: novels, short 
stories, poetry, literary criticism, essays, children's books, and translations of 
Shakespeare, Shelley and Lewis Carroll, together with recordings of oral literature. 
Since 1969, one has been able to ring Operaesje Fers ('Operation Verse') and listen to 
a Frisian poem on the telephone. Today about 100 books in Frisian are published 
each year, which is quite high given the size of the Frisian-speaking community. A 
leading figure in post-war literature was the poet, critic and novelist Anne Wadman 
(1919-97) whose bilingual last novel De frou yne flesse ('The Woman in the Bottle') 
(1988) tells the story of a Dutch boy who falls in love with his teacher of Frisian, thus 
thematizing the eroticism of learning Frisian in contemporary society. 

In the field of Frisian culture, new initiatives are being taken to strengthen the 
Frisian profile. Early in 1995, Leeuwarden presented itself as the cultural capital of 
the Frisians, with the production of the first Frisian opera, Rixt. Recent years have 
seen the success of two full-length Frisian films, The Dream (1987) and The 
Lighthouse (1994), both made by Pieter Verhoeff. In many parts of the province, local 
theatre groups are keeping alive the tradition of Frisian popular theatre. And on 
the Internet we find the Digitale Regio Frysldn (at http://utopia.knoware.nl/users/ 
fryslan/frysk/index.htm). 

Present situation 

In stark contrast to these developments in Frisian culture, literature and language 
policy, a number of sweeping demographic and socio-economic changes that have 
taken place since the war cannot fail to have an impact on the situation of the 
language. Modern transport and communications have ended the traditional 
geographical isolation of the province. There is a continuing large influx of Dutch- 
speakers, now amounting to 25% of the population of the province, both in the towns 
and in the traditionally Frisian-speaking countryside. About one and a half million 
tourists per year visit the province. In the growing number of linguistically mixed 
marriages, parents increasingly give up using Frisian with the children and turn 
instead to the more prestigious Dutch. In any case, Frisian is mostly a spoken 
language and, although there is a written standard, only 10% of Frisians can write 
Frisian. The media offer little help: Frisian TV is in financial difficulties and the two 
provincial newspapers only carry one page each per week in Frisian. 

As a result of all these factors, there is now a situation of unequal and unstable 



bilingualism in a linguistically heterogeneous and increasingly Dutch-dominated 
society. While native speakers of Frisian still constitute the majority of the popula- 
tion, many of them expect a further shift to Dutch in the near future. Dutch words 
and constructions are seeping into Frisian. Some Frisians are abandoning their 
mother tongue altogether while in the towns Frisian is giving way to an urban Dutch 
dialect with some Frisian features. 

The clash between this ongoing Dutchification of Frisian society and, on the other 
hand, the cultural developments and policies outlined above has generated in recent 
years a lively debate on how to meet these challenges to the future of the Frisian 
language. After all, what good is it to give official recognition to Frisian in education 
when one in eight schools can opt out and most schools spend only one hour per week 
on Frisian? Rather than fighting for recognition of Frisian in formal and institutional 
domains, should not the Frisians invest more in their own community, in Frisian 
nursery education, in positive action to stimulate the intergenerational transmission 
of their language in the family, the village, the neighbourhood? The key question that 
emerges is how to counter the ongoing language shift. What initiatives can be taken 
and what is the most effective action to enhance Frisian language, literature and 
culture when the Frisian-speaking community that is its breeding-ground is being 
eroded by the combined forces of modernization, urbanization, immigration, 
tourism, market forces and the ever-increasing centralization of the Netherlands? 
Will Frisian language and culture be able to survive and adapt to these changing 
circumstances? 

These are crucial questions. On the positive side we note that there is still today, 
after four centuries of bilingualism and increasing domination of Dutch, a solid core 
of 300,000 native speakers of Frisian. This clearly testifies to the tenacity of language 
as a long-term factor in history which seems no less important than long-term trends 
in material culture, and it provides a basis for the revitalizing and refocusing of 
Frisian language policy. It will be interesting to see how the Frisian Movement meets 
these challenges in the next century. 
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